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COURSE OF STUDY 



dren have visited a farm and studied the 
storing of crops and the various ways of 
preserving fruits and grains for use in the 
winter. 

In the dramatization of the story of the 
first Thanksgiving, the primary children 
will try the primitive Indian ways of grind- 
ing, cooking, and preserving corn. 

The cooking for the lunch in the pri- 
mary grades, as described in last month's 
Course of Study, will be confined to three 
cereals — corn, rice, and wheat. With the 
help of museum specimens, pictures, and 
selected and prepared reading lessons the 
children will discuss the manner of growth 
and harvesting of these grains and the 
processes by which they are prepared for 
use as food. The extent of this work in 
each grade will depend upon the previous 
experience and present interest of the 
children. 

Simple experiments for discovering the 
gluten, starch, water, and ash in the cere- 
als Will be performed by the children when 
their questions demand such analysis as 
explanation for their results. All observa- 
tions will be carefully recorded to be used 
as data and guides in future experiments. 
Some of the observations recorded will 
probably be: 



A record of time taken to parch and pop 
corn under different conditions. 

Results of a comparison of parched wheat, 
corn, and rice. 

Results of cooking each grain in cold water. 
Results of boiling each a given length of 
time. 

Notes on the making of cereal coffees. 

A record of physical changes produced by 
each process of cooking. 

The effect of baking, boiling, and roasting 
upon the taste of each grain. 

The esthetic side of the work will be 
emphasized in the preparation and serving 
of the food to invited guests. 

Language, reading, writing, and num- 
ber lessons are obviously incidental, but 
most essential to accurate execution in this 
work. See Reading Lessons in December 
number of Course of Sutdy. 

In number the problems will consist in 
measuring quantities and estimating the 
cost of materials; in determining the exact 
amount of water each cereal absorbs under 
various conditions; in measuring the tem- 
perature and time required in different 
experiments; in the planning and making 
of the recipe book; and in the keeping of 
marketing accounts for the month. 

For detailed plans for making of aprons, 
dish-towels, and cook books, see Depart- 
ment of Industrial Arts for December. 
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High School and Pedagogic School. 
The work for this month will be a con- 
tinuation of that indicated for October. 
(See October Outline.) 

Much that is suggested in the outline 
may give place to other work more press- 
ing, such as the decoration of the building 
we are to occupy during this winter, and 
any temporary decorations called for by 
special occasions. This month we cele- 



brate Thanksgiving and will begin to plan 
the decorations for Christmas. The stu- 
dents will form themselves into little volun- 
tary groups for the doing of special things, 
and work into each other's hands, the less 
skilled assisting the more skilled in their 
work, somewhat on the lines of the appren- 
tice system of the Renaissance, each to 
help in the degree of his or her ability, 
from the greatest to the least. 
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All the energies of the Art Department 
will be directed to the doing of work 
needed by the community. The work may 
be classified as below: 

i. As indicated, the decoration of 
this and other schools with illustrative 
pictures, statuettes, and panels modeled 
in relief and colored. There is a great 
want of effective and appropriate pictures 
for the use of schools, and it is thought 
that as the teachers and pupils know their 
own most intimate needs, such pictures 
might best originate with themselves. 

Suggested subjects — for use in the 
kindergarten and first grades, a. The 
rooms of a house ; kitchen, dining-room, 
drawing-room, library, nursery, bedroom, 
bathroom, b. Animals : Cats, kittens, 
dogs, hens, chickens, etc. (the more famil- 
iar animals), and perhaps a few of the 
most impressive of the strange ones. 
c. Illustration of fairy tales. 



The story of Ulysses told in five pictures 
for the use of the Fourth Grade: these 
to be done in silhouette much in the man- 
ner of the Greek vase paintings. 

2. Increasing the collection of ma- 
terials in the school. 

3. Making of pictures, models, and art 
objects of every kind to be handed over 
to the students of the Pedagogic School 
on their leaving us, as a nucleus for their 
own future collections. This, which has 
already been done in an intermittent way, 
is to be regulated and become part of 
the ordinary business of the school. 

4. Making of presents for parents and 
others. 

Note. — The students will carry sketch-books 
with them through the various departments of 
school, to the museum, in the park, and streets: 

(1) to make memoranda of subjects for their art 
as they are suggested in the different classes; 

(2) to seize their inspirations as they come, and 

(3) to capture the life in motion about them. 



Speech, Oral Reading, and Dramatic Art 

Martha Fleming 



The work begun in October will be con- 
tinued along the lines indicated, and every 
effort made to increase the power of clear, 
easy, forceful speech, and to make the 
children feel at home while speaking to 
their class or to the whole school. 

In the primary grades it is suggested 
that if the children tell again the stories 
told to them last month it will help to 
bring about this result. Children love to 
hear the same story over and over again, 
and they will listen attentively and sym- 
pathetically to each other. 

The responsibility thus thrown upon 
them will give practice in the use of lan- 
guage and add to their vocabulary, for 
they unconsciously use the words which 
were used by the author or teacher. Work 



of any kind done by an individual or by 
a group may be explained or reported in 
the same way. We have now the natural 
conditions for free expression: the school 
has resolved itself into speaker and 
audience, an ideal arrangement for culti- 
vating power in speech. The effort of the 
speaker, to interest and hold his audience 
will develop skill in the use of his voice 
and body and tend to increase his personal 
power. When a story admits of drama- 
tization, and the interest demands this 
mode of expression as the one which, 
through the personality of the actors, will 
make most real, most alive, the loved 
heroes of story, history, myth, and romance, 
opportunity will be given for the full reali- 
zations of these ideals. 



